A  BILL   OF   IMPEACHMENT
with the Queen, and the prospects of Anglo-French amity seemed more remote than ever.
It was, therefore, with every prospect of a French war in the offing, that Charles met this new Parliament. He was in no mood for lengthy parley, and his opening speech assured the members that he was no orator and desired to be known by his actions, not words. They had been called together, it must be understood, to grant supplies and not to criticize his policy. Having stated his attitude, Charles would probably see nothing untoward in his entire omission of all explanation as to his past or future line of policy. He no doubt expected that, having silenced the factious members of the previous Parliament, this one would follow him in a burst of unquestioning loyalty. The Commons quickly indicated that they would do no such thing. An inquiry was to precede any vote of supplies.
At first there was nothing personal in their attitude, and Buckingham's name was tacitly omitted from all discussions during this first week of the session. A contemporary writes: fil hear of a speech also made that week somewhat eagerly, aiming at, but not naming, the Duke of Buckingham: but it was not applauded, nor seemingly liked, by the House. Some thought because unseasonable'.I The Commons were in no hurry to start trouble, but it was clear that in their present temper there would be no grant of money without some substantial inquiry into the administration which had resulted in such depressing failures. And such an inquiry inevitably pointed to the Duke of Buckingham, since he who had undertaken all things, must necessarily assume the responsibility for all things.
The attack upon Buckingham, when it came, was likely to be all the more severe in that men still retained much of
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